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whereas Mr. Duff Cooper believed he was more open
to the language of the mailed fist. At Berchtesgaden
and Godesberg sweet reasonableness had only brought
ultimata; it had won nothing "except terms which a
cruel and revengeful enemy would have dictated to a
beaten foe after a long war." Mr. Duff Cooper had
tried to swallow Munich, but it "stuck in his throat."
Mr. Chamberlain had signed his declaration with
Hitler without any consultation with his colleagues
or with the Dominions; this was not the way in
which the foreign policy of the British Empire should
be conducted.

In the debate which followed it soon became clear
that in addition to the Opposition, which, with Peace
assured, at once renewed Party warfare with cries of
"shameful betrayal" and "abject surrender," there
was to be a formidable anti-Munich bloc among the
Conservatives. Mr. Churchill gave it as his view in
one of his most impressive diatribes that we had
sustained " a total and unmitigated defeat and France
has suffered even more than we have." The difference
between Godesberg and Munich was that instead of
the victuals being snatched from the table, they were
served to Herr Hitler course by course. Mr. Eden
maintained that foreign affairs cannot indefinitely be
continued on the basis of "stand and deliver."
Successive surrenders brought only successive humi-
liations. Mr. Harold Nicolson, Mr. Amery, Lord
Cranborne and the late Sir Sidney Herbert were
among the rebels. Arguments for and against
Munich often cut across party barriers. Suspicion of
the whole idea of a Four-Power Pact was shared on
both sides of the House as was concern over the
new guarantee to the Czechs. In addition opinion was
completely split as to whether Hitler was bluffing or
no when he said he was prepared to risk a European
war to attain his ends; also, the morality of the